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RELIGIOUS CULTURE. 


Principal J. C. Shairp, in his work on Cul- 
ture and Religion, gives such clear and wise 
counsel in regard to the right culture of the 
religious life that we may claim it as an ex- 
cellent exposition of the special doctrines 
cherished by the Society of Friends, but with 
some differences in expression. Eps. 


The capacity of spiritual apprehension— 
that is, the power to apprehend spiritual 
truths—is, [ believe, latent in all men. Per- 
sons differ in the amount of their capacity, or 
rather in their readiness to receive or to re- 
ject these things, but that the capacity is in 
all men—dim, almost dormant it may be, yet 
really there incipiently—one cannot doubt. 
Whether these latent elements shall grow and 
live and become powerful within us, or be 
stifled, crushed, extinguished, depends in some 
measure on circumstances which we cannot 
control—such as our home training, our com- 

anions, our education, our temptations—but 
in some large measure also it depends on our 
own choice. 

Since this is so, since so much lies in our 
power as to what we shall actually become in 
this the deepest part of our being, it becomes 
an important inquiry how we ought to deal 
each with ourselves, and how we can best 
help others in this respect. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 5, 1881. 
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First, then, it is quite certain that if from 


childhood men were to begin to follow the 
first intimations of conscience, honestly to 
obey them and carry them out into act, the 
power of conscience would be so strengthened 
and improved within them that it would soon 
become, what it evidently is intended. to be, 
“a connecting principle between the creature 
and the Creator.” This light that lighteth 
every man, if any were to follow it consist- 
ently, would soon lead a man up and on to a 
clear and full knowledge of God, and: to the 
formation of the Divine image within him- 
self. But none do so follow these heavenward: 
promptings, all more or less disobey them, 
thwart them, and so dim and distort their 
spiritual light. A few there are, however; 
who, though not free from the inborn ob- 


liquity, do begin, earlier than most men, to 


cherish conscience, and, with whatever de- 
elensions, do on the whole make it their main 
endeavor to obey it. And these are led on 
quickly and early to the serener heights 
whence they see spiritual truths more clearly, 
vividly and abidingly than ordinary men. 
But this is not the case with the most. Even 
those who may never have fallen into o 

and flagrant sin, have yet made not duty but 
inclination their first guide, have tried to 
strike innumerable compromises between self- 
pleasing and duty, in which self has had 
much the best of the bargain—have at best 
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tried “to please themselves without displeas- 
ing God.” And so by going on in this self- 
deceiving way they have weakened not 
strengthened, dimmed not brightened, the 
original light that was within them. So con- 
science has not to them been an open avenue 
> communication upward, a direct access to 

d. 

Without, however, dwelling on the in- 
numerable shades and ways of declension, 
one thing remains true for all. Whatever 
our past life may have been, at whatever 
point of lifeand progress we may be stand- 
ing, if we would not destroy what we have still 
left of spiritual apprehension, if we have any 
desire to grow in spiritual growth, the first 
thing to be done is to face conscience—to be 
entirely honest with ourselves, to cease from 
subterfuges and self-deceptions, and bring 
ourselves, our desires, our past lives, our aims, 
our characters into the light of conscience and 
of God, and there desire to have them 
searched, sifted, cleansed. 

To be thus perfectly single-hearted and 
candid is, I know, a most difficult attain- 
ment. Entire candor and honesty regarding 
ourselves, instead of being the first, is one of 
the last and highest attainments of a per- 
fectly fashioned character. But though this 
is true, it is also the beginning of all well- 
doing; without some measure of it, even 
though weak and unsteady, no good thing 
can begin. We must be honest with our- 
selves, desire to know the truth about our- 
selves, desire, however faintly, to be better 
than we are, or there is no bettering possible 
for us. But if this desire is in us, it is the 

rm out of which all good may come. The 

rstthonest acting out of this desire will be 
to face conscience, as I said, to walk accord- 
ing to the light we have, to do the immediate 
thing we know to be right, and then more 
light will follow. We shall desire to get be- 
yond mere notional religion, and to lay a liv- 
ang hold on living truth. And the way to do 
this is to take our common thoughts of right 
and wrong into the light of God, and connect 
them with Him, and act them out in the con- 
‘viction that they come straight from Him. 
‘One of the first results of such an effort to 
act up to conscience will be the conviction 
that there is in us something essentially wrong 
inwardly, which of ourselves we are quite 
unable to set right—that to do this is a task to 
which our own internal resources are wholly 
inadequate. And the more honestly the at- 
tempt is made the more entirely will a man 
feel that the powers of restoration he needs 
must lie out of himself, above himself. Of 
such powers no tidings reach him from any 
quarter of the universe, save only from the 
revelation that is in Christ. 


If, then, this prime essential condition of 
all spiritual progress be present, namely, an 
awakened conscience, there are various means 


by which the life begun can be fed and - 


nourished. Here again I must repeat that I 
am unwilling to trespass on the duty of the 
Christian minister, but I trust you will bear 
with me, if I briefly mention a few things 
which perhaps you do not usually associate 
with college instruction. For otherwise I 
should not be able to speak the truth on this 
matter, and I believe that the reality of the 
things of religion suffers greatly from their 
being confined solely to the church and pul- 
pits, and being considered unseasonable and 
out of taste if even alluded to by laymen 
and at other times. 

1. The first means, then, of spiritual growth 
is Prayer ; not the repeating of forms merely, 
nor the saying of words, but the honest, sin- 
cere, often voiceless prayer, which comes into 
real contact, heart to heart, with Him to 
whom we pray. To pray thus is not the easy 
thing we are sometimes apt to imagine. It is 
not learned in a day, but is the result of many 
an earnest, devout effort. It requires the 
whole being to concur—the understanding, 
the emotions, the will, the spirit. It is an 
energy of the total soul, far beyond any mere 
intellectual act. But to the spiritual life it 
is as absolutely essential as inbreathing of 
fresh air is to the lungs and the bodily life. 

2. Then there is ‘Meditation—the quiet, 
serious, devout fixing of the mind, from time 
to time, on some great truth or fact of religion, 
holding it before the mind steadily, silently 
brooding over it till it becomes warm and 
vital, and melts into us. This habit of de- 
vout meditation is recommended, by good 
men who have practised it, as eminently use- 
ful. But it is not much in keeping with the 
tone of the present day. For with all our 
pretensions to enlightenment, are we not now 
a talking, desultory, rather than a meditative 
generation? Whatever other mental acquire- 
ments we may possess, we are certainly not 
rich in 

‘The harvest of the quiet eye, 

That sleeps and broods on its own heart.” 
And yet, without something of this} medita- 
tive habit, it is impossible to lay living hold 
of the first truths of morality and religion. 
It were well, therefore, if we should betimes 
turn aside from life’s bustle and “impose a 
sabbath” on our too busy spirits, that the 
things of sense, being for a while shut out, 
the unseen things may come into us with 
power. 

3. Again, few things are more helpful than 
the study of the lives of the most eminent 
Christians from the beginning. The Roman 


Church has her lives of the saints, some of 
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them of doubtful authenticity. : The Uni- 
versal Church should have a catena of lives 
of the best men of each age, from primitive 
times till now. It would include the saintly 
spirits of all ages, from all countries, men of 
all ranks, of every variety of temper, taken 
from the most diverse churches. Such a 
catena would be the strongest of all external 
evidences. It would exhibit Christianity, not 
so much as a system of doctrines, but as a 
power of life, adequate to subdue the strong- 
est wills, to renew the darkest hearts, to 
leaven the most opposite characters. If an 
intimate study of it were more common, how 
much would it do to heal divisions, to deepen 
and enlarge the sympathies of all Christians, 
by the exhibition of their common spiritual 
ancestry ! 

4, But if such an intimacy with good men 
gone is beneficial, not less so is intercourse 
with the living, our elders, or companions 
more advanced than ourselves. They will 
understand what I mean who have ever 
known any one in whom the power of Chris- 
tian love has had its perfect work. As from 
time to time they turned to these, did they 
not find, from the irregularities of their own 
minds and the distractions of the world, 
shelter and a soothing calm? “ The constant 
transpiration of their characters came home 
with an evidence more direct, more intimate, 
more persuasive than any other.” “ What- 
ever is right, whatever is wrong, in this per- 
plexing world,” one thing they felt must be 
right: to live as these lived, to be of the 
spirit they were of. Impressions of this kind 
affect us more powerfully in youth than in 
later years, yet they are not denied us even 
in mature manhood. Happy are those who 
have known some such friends. They are not 
confined to any age or station, but may be 
found among poor men and unlearned, as 
readily as among the most gifted. Let us 
cherish the society of such persons while we 
may, and the remembrance of them when 
that intercourse is over. For we may be 
quite sure of this, that life has nothing else to 
give more pure, more precious, than such 
companionship. | 

5. But the fast, and by far the most power- 
ful, of all outward aids to spiritual growth is 
to bring the heart and spirit into close con- 
tact with that Life which is portrayed by the 
four Evangelists. : a , : ; 

But if we would deepen and perpetuate in 
ourselves the impressions thus made, we must 
remember that the surest way is to act on 
them. This is what our Lord said: 
If any man will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine whether it be of God. Knowl- 
edge is to follow doing, net precede it. In 
order to understand we must commence by 


























putting into practice what we already know. 
“Unfortunately all ages and parties have 
gone to work the other way, adjourning the 
doing of the doctrine, hastening to busy them- 
selves with the theory of it.” And each in- 
dividual man must be aware of this tendency 
in himself, the desire for a fully mapped-out 
system of truth, which, after he has got it, 
he will begin to think of practising. But we 
shall never get itthus. To do what we know 
to be right first, however little that may be, 
to follow out the light we have, this is the 
only way to get more light. Whatever good 
thoughts or feelings we have we: must try 
earnestly to embody them in act, if we wish 
to grow. But to will and do is so much 
harder than to speak and speculate, and even 
feel. This is the reason we turn aside from 
the former and give ourselves so much to the 
latter. But it is in vain we do so. In 
spiritual things there is no road to higher 
light without obedience to conscience. This 
gives solidity to a man’s character and as- 
surance to his faith, as nothing else does. 


<2 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CALEB CLOTHIER. 


We gladly give place to another and fuller 
tribute than the former to our dear departed 
Friend Caleb Clothier. Such a testimonial 
to such a life is very precious to those who 
honored and valued him while he walked 
among us.—Eps. 


The removal of our beloved Friend, Caleb 
Clothier, from this state of being has clothed 
the hearts of many with sadness. They feel 
they have lost a friend and brother, and it 
seems due to his memory to offer a simple 
tribute to the beauty and excellency of his 
life. As a young man, the uprightness and 
consistency of his deportment was aptly char- 
acterized by those who knew him best, as “an 
Israelite, indeed, in whom there was no guile;” 
and, as in view of his integrity and steadfastness 
through a long life, the same remained to be 
applicable to its close. In intercourse with his 
fellow-man, either in business relations or in-so- 
cial and religious society, he was modest, gentle, 
conscientious ; generous in his nature, sympa- 
thizing with the tried and afflicted, ever 
ready to render any assistance in his power, 
and his ripened experience enabled him to be 
a counselor and true comforter on many oc- 
casions. Strongly attached to his own Re- 
ligious Society, he gave diligent attention to 
its various responsible appointments, retain- 
ing the full unity of his friends therein, and 
at the time of his death was still actively in- 
terested in all that concerned its welfare. 
Truly, we may say that the badge of disci- 
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pleship was to be recognized in all his acts, 
and an earnest sincerity in all his motives. 
His heart was so filled with Heavenly 
Love that often in our religious gatherings it 
overflowed in expressions of tender concern, 
of sympathy, of comfort, of thanksgiving and 
praise, uttered in much humility and broken- 
ness of spirit, acceptable and edifying to his 
friends. Those of his own meeting engaged 
in the First-day school exercises will miss his 
sympathizing presence, which was particu- 
larly acceptable and encouraging, and many 
are they whose memory of his loving spirit, 
his words of cheer and acts of true brother] 
kindness, can “ rise up and call him blessed.” 
An illness of a few weeks terminated his 
exemplary life on the 13th of First month, 
1881, in the 75th year of his age. N. 
Philad’a, Second mo., 1881. 


——$———_<9——-—_____ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“POSTURE DURING PUBLIC PRAYER.” 


The writer of the article in a late number, 
with the above heading, invites to a “ free and 
candid interchange of sentiment” on this 
subject. While I unite with “ N.” as to the 
solemn responsibility of the individual who 
offers public prayer, and also as regards the 
wisdom of yielding our preferences for long- 
established customs in condescension to the 
scruples of others, I cannot think that uni- 
formity in regard either to standing or sitting 
is necessary to insure solemnity on such occa- 
sions. 

If it be true that “seldom does the spirit of 
supplication so pervade the whole assembly 
that they can, with a united feeling, join in the 
solemn address to the throne of Grace,” it 
seems but reasonable that those who are not 
at the time in the spirit of prayer should not 
be obliged to assume a posture as though 
they were. But is it not just as reasonable 
that those whodo join in the supplication 
should assume the attitude that best accords 
with their feelings, whether that be kneeling, 
bending forward, sitting still or standing? 

If uniformity in this matter were necessary 
to insure quiet and solemnity, it would cer- 
taifly be best that all should keep their seats, 
rather than that all should rise; but as this 
is not necessary why have uniformity at all ? 
I believe in most, if not all, other religious 
societies, the posture during public prayer is 
left to individual feeling, and without im- 
pairing the solemnity. 

The number of those who remain seated 
while vocal prayer is offered in our meetings 
has much increased since the time when a 
few, yielding to a feeling which forbade them 
to rise, rendered themselves liable to rebuke 
for so doing. These pioneers, in breaking 


through a mere form, have opened the way 
for others to act according to individual feel- 
ing without incurring censure. When we 
become accustomed to diversity in things non- 
essential we shall cease to criticise each other 
in such matters. It surely is of little import- 
ance what attitude those assume who,can 
look around on these occasions to observe;agd 
afterwards to comment on the deportment of 
their fellow-members. 
Philad’a, Second mo., 1881. 


BEULAH COATES. 

The following tribute to the useful life of 
this excellent woman was prepared by Susan 
J. Leslie, a co-worker in the Charity Organi- 
zation of our city, and read at the monthly 
meeting of the Assembly, held in Second mo. 


It is taken from the Monthly Register. 

Since the last meeting of the Assembly a 
heavy loss has fallen on our organization in 
the death of Beulah Coates, one of the Board. 
of Directors of the 9th Ward Association. 

My acquaintance with Beulah Coates was 
short, only extending over the two and one- 
half years of our relations tothe organization ; 
and I could wish that some life-long friend, 
with recollections of the more than sixty years 
of her beneficent life, might speak to us to- 
night of the early youth and middle-age of 
her whose saintly character impressed all of 
us who came late to the privilege of knowing 


her, as one that must have been a steady un- ~ 


folding of all the Christian graces. Let us 
hope that this brief record may incite all those 
old friends and lovers who may be here to- 
night to bear their several testimonies, not 
for the sake of magnifying her who has gone 
with words of excessive praise, but in the hope 
that an example of such rare excellence may 
excite every fainting heart to new hope and 
faith. 

At the early meetings for organizing the 
Wards Beulah Coates was often present. I 
noticed her face and expression above all I 
saw in a room long before I knew her name. 
When I think of her at those meetings, sitting 
so quietly, and patiently listening to the crud- 
ities of inexperience (she who knew so much 
more than all of us), it seems to me a wonder. 

She had that quality of receptivity which 
prevents its possessor from growing old. It 
was a fine test of character that a woman of 
sixty-five, ardently attached to the Union 
Benevolent Association, in which she had 
been a devoted worker for forty-five years, 
and to which she remained loyal to the close 
of her life, should yet be able to join in our 
work with not only all the ardor and zest of 
youth, but with a far-seeing wisdom which is 
not given to many. 
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It was my privilege to pass a few weeks 
under the same roof with her during the sum- 
mer of 1879. The disease which has removed 
her from our sight had already made fatal 
inroads on her health, and she knew well how 
small was the prospect of recovery; yet the 
light in her eye was not quenched, nor her 
cheerfulness and mental activity in the least 
abated. In those days she told me much of 
the early principles of the Union Benevolent 
Association; how very similar they were to 
ours to-day, and how earnest she and her 
friends had been in carrying them out. She 
told me of the books they read in those early 
days; how Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Guthrie 
were their teachers, and how full they were 
of the idea of making employment the basis 
of relief. But she always ended with these 
words: “The city has quadrupled in size since 
the formation of the society, and the impossi- 
bility of finding visitors enough has prevented 
the ideas of the founders from being carried 
out fully.” “At first,” she said, “I would 
have been glad to have seen the powers and 
means of the Union Benevolent expanded 
rather than see another society formed. But 
soon I saw that it was not easy to put the new 
wine into old bottles, and it seemed to me 
better not to check the new enthusiasm by 
attempting to do so. I longed that our soci- 
ety should co-operate with the new organiza- 
tion. I longed to have all the other associa- 
tions co-operate with it. I saw immense bene- 
fit to arise from the stronger emphasis that is 
being laid on some of our first principles. I 
said to myself, the young will receive these 
ideas more readily in the new form, and they 
should not be forgotten. I felt that we should 
care more to see those principles we had 
labored for carried out universally, than that 
our own society should carry them out alone. 
I remembered, too, how in the early days of 
our existence the opposition of other societies 
for a long time checked some of our best 
efforts, and I could not be willing to oppose 
any other association starting in the same 
good faith.” 

These were substantially her words to me, 
often repeated during that lonely summer 
when we sat together under the shade of the 
chestnut trees. The earnest hopes and wishes 
of a saint are almost like prophecies—sure to 
be fulfilled sooner or later, unless we fail in 
our duty to this organization and in kindness 
and deference to those who are not of us, and 
who have borne the burden and heat of the 
= long before us. 

ow much our friend accomplished, bring- 
ing a youthful heart and enthusiasm to sup- 
plement her failing physical powers! It was 
her spirit that did so much for us! How her 
home-life and private character helped her 





public work, and gave her serenity in doing 
it! She did not become possessed with char- 


ity and grow morbid. She enriched her pub- 


lic life with private care of invalids and rela- 
tives, with a large hospitality, with a deep 
interest in little children, with a generous en- 


joyment of the outward blessings of life, so 


that she might shed the more sunshine on 
darkened lives. I recall her sweet incidental 
mention to me of a fact we may well lay to 
heart. “There are some of my poor friends,” 
she said, “whom I have always visited at 
twilight, or just after dark, for I knew it 
would be painful to them to have their neigh- 
bors suspect they were objects of charity.” 
And in her last illness, when flesh and heart 
were failing, she remembered to arrange a 
birth-day festivity for the honorary Matron 
of the Seventh Street House of Industry, who 
would be 90 years old that week. 

She read constantly the best books, thought- 
fully and with great zest !—history, biography, 
philosophy—so, when she took hold upon re- 
lieving the woes of life, she went among her 
poor, she had a broad and hopeful outlook, 
not narrowed to the present sad aspect of af- 
fairs as she found them, nor made morbid by 
the sense of unlimited responsibility. She felt 
as wise parents feel—* It is ours to arrange 
the surroundings, to provide the best influ- 
ences and friends to secure the best teachers, 
to keep the moral atmosphere sweet. Having 
done these things, it rests with a higher Power 
to give the increase.” So she did the best 
work, extending over many years, working 
not with haste or undue absorption. I never 
saw any one so patient; she knew the secret 
of the “ seventy-times-seven.” 

Nor did the narrowness or errors of others 
disturb this centered soul. One day she said 
to me, “I think one of the last attainments is 
tolerance towards intolerance.” I told her 
how a friend of mine had said, that even 
bigotry and narrowness had their high uses ; 
they had been the conserving forces for hold- 
ing back better forms of truth until the time 
and place and race of men appeared who 
could make them a success. She smiled in a 
way I shall never forget. “Ah! your friend 
is a philosopher,” she answered. ‘ What 
patience that gives! How can any one read 
history and not acquire a peaceful confidence 
in the slow working out of ideas ?” 

Our friend belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and was a consistent member of the 
Orthodox branch of that body. She was a 
member of Arch Street Meeting. But reli- 


gious people of all churches and forms of 


faith felt a kinship with this precious woman, 
and those who belonged to no household of 
faith could rely on her unfailing friendship. 


She was also for many years chief officer of 
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the North Seventh Street House of Industry, 
and contributed largely by her wise counsels 
to the usefulness of that excellent charity. 

There are a few of us who always went to 
her for counsel and advice in the perplexities 
that always attend a new and untried enter- 
prise. e shall never forget the tone in 
which she begged us “ never to give up.” We 
never went to her without returning with 
lighter hearts and clearer vision. e have 
lost in her a fount of strength; but let us 
take comfort, and thank God that we had her 
for two brief years, and that we can never 
work hereafter without recalling the spirit in 
which she sought to save the lost, and lift up 
the weary and heavy-laden. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THEY THAT WAIT UPON THE LORD SHALL 
RENEW THEIR STRENGTH.” 


The blessed promise remains sure now, as 
ever, to those of us who are willing at seasons 
to retire from the cares and bustle of life, and 
to absent ourselves from the state of unrest 
and excitement which so generally prevails, 
that thus we may strive to wait upon the 
Lord for the arisings of His Holy Spirit, desir- 
ing that strength may be afforded us to over- 
come the enemies of our household. Though, 
as with the “ patriarch of old,” we may have 
to struggle through the night season for the 
appearing of the Angel of the Lord, yet let 
us not be dismayed; if faithful, the reward 
surely will be ours. We may remember the 
promise to those who hold out to the end: 

‘“* They shall run and not be weary, 
They shall walk and not faint.’ 

It is needful, in our efforts to walk in the 
pathway of peace, that we endeavor to over- 
come a love of the world and its allurements. 
We surely must be aware how unsatisfying 
to the immortal soul are the possessions of 
this world, with its treasures, which are so 
earnestly sought for. How vain and trivial 
appear the evanescent things of time com- 
pared with the happy condition of mind pre- 
sented for our acceptance by our Heavenly 
Father, whose banner over us is Jove, and who 
will not deprive us of any innocent or rational 
enjoyment which may be conducive to our 
happiness ! M. H. 


* « 
econd month, 1881. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The meeting of Friends at Woodlawn, Va., 
has been greatly stripped, three of its inter- 
ested and useful members having been re- 
moved by death within one month—Chalk- 
ley Gillingham (a Minister), David Walton 
(an Elder) and Levi B. Stiles. 





Chalkley Gillingham was among the first 
founders of the Woodlawn colony, and he 
was prominent in associations having for 
their object improvement in agriculture and 
fruit-growing. He gave a helping hand in 
aid of the much-wronged Indians, and his 
sympathy for the oppressed colored people. 
It is the testimony of those who knew him 
that “his life was a continued exertion to do 
what he could to add to the comfort and hap- 
piness of his fellow-beings.” 

In the decease of David Walton the meet- 
ing at Woodlawn has lost a worthy member 
and Elder. His wise counsel was regarded 
as a safe guide, and his kindly nature, strict 
integrity and rectitude of conduct won him 
many friends. 

Levi B. Stiles, in the full vigor of his phy- 
sical powers and in the midst of active use- 
fulness, met instant death by an accident. 
The kind and generous impulses of his nature, 
the ready help tendered on occasions of fam- 
ily bereavement, will long be cherished by 
those with whom he was associated. : 





We had a very interesting time on the 22d 
inst.—the one hundredth anniversary of the 
completion and occupancy of our “ Old Town” 
Meeting-house. The old house was filled to 
overflowing with an orderly and interested 
audience. Our dear, aged friend, Samuel 
Townsend, sat at the head of the meeting, 
and made a few appropriate opening remarks. 
He was followed by a Friend from Philadel- 
phia, in a discourse in which he exercised his 
peculiar gift of calling up reminiscences of 
the past, and gave us life-like word pictures 
of some of the worthies whose voices had in 
years gone by resounded within those walls, 
among whom were Elias Hicks, Thos. Weth- 
erald, Edward Stabler and others. Esther 
B. Canby, Rebecca Mott, Sarah Jane Dare 
and others spoke briefly, and it was evidently 
a good meeting. 

After the conclusion of the meeting for 
worship Thomas H. Matthews read the min- 
ute of the Monthly Meeting appointing that 
meeting. A letter was then read by Joseph 
J. Janney from Samuel S. Ash, of Philadel- 
phia, regretting his inability to be with us, 
and giving some fresh and lively sentiments, 
which were well received. Wm. Whitelock 
read an original poem, which was very good 
and well adapted to the occasion. Thos. H. 
Matthews then proceeded to read the histori- 
cal essay which had been prepared by the 
committee. This occupied about twenty-five 
minutes, and was generally thought to con- 
tain much of interest, especially in the way 

of history and biography with reference to 
| the old house and those who have occupied it 
| from time to time in the last hundred years 
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All will be printed in pamphlet form soon, 
and you will then have an opportunity to 
make such selections from it for Friends’ In- 
telligencer as may be thought suitable. After 
the close of the meeting many lingered about 
the old house .and yard, also the graveyard 
adjoining, and were apparently very thought- 
ful and deeply interested. It was truly re- 
freshing to meet such a large company of 
Friends and friendly people and see them all 
so free and sociable. 

We are apt to think sometimes that we 
live in a degenerate age, and that the good 
old times are gone to return no more. But, 
if we take an impartial view of the history 
of the past, and then look fairly at the pres- 
ent, I conclude that there has never been a 
time in the last hundred years when a larger 
and better meeting could have been convened 
in that house. The feeling that was preva- 
lent over all else was of love and good will 
toward one another. 

There were some present from the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, and from Gunpowder, in 
Baltimore county, and other places. I have 
heard of no one who remained away from 
choice. 

Baltimore, Second mo., 1881. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


After the Quarterly Meetings of Philadel- 
0 and Abington had been attended in the 

cond month by Isaac Hicks, of Long 
Island, as proposed in his minute, he pro- 
ceeded to Newtown, Bucks county, where he 
spent some time in visiting the aged and 
infirm Friends and such as have not been 
able to get out to meetings during the incle- 
ment weather of the present winter. 

These Friends, who are, by reason of age 
or physical infirmities, deprived of the privi- 
lege of mingling in social religious worship 
with their fellow-members at the meeting- 
house all seemed to be glad of the opportu- 
nity of sitting with the stranger, and the com- 
munications he had to leave with them were 
all well received, and no doubt he himself 
felt well rewarded for the little sacrifice he 
had made in attending to the service. 

If more of our ministering Friends would 
give attention to such family visits, there is 
reason to believe they would be beneficial not 
only to the visited but to the visitors. I. E. 


“SCR APS°*- 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I have been told that the Monthly Meeting 
of Green Street has appointed a committee to 
visit those of their members who are some- 
what out of sight from whatever cause—main- 
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ly, perhaps, because of a frequent absence 
from religious meetings. 

.The labors of such a committee may be 
very acceptable and helpful, if performed 
wisely, kindly and humbly. , 

Sometimes widely different causes operate 
to place some of our members on the list of 
absentees, other than careless negligence or 
disregard of religious obligations. I believe 
your committee will find among the “out of 
sight members” not a few who are pressed 
down with cares and various discouragements, 
to whom an unexpected call of kind ew 
from one who can experimentally feel wit 
those thus situated, will greatly lighten the 
burden and lift up the depressed spirit. 

The good Book tells us, “ it is not good for 
man to be alone.” We may use the text im 
this connection, and receive instruction by it. 
It is not good for us to bear our burdens 
alone, or rather it is good to know we are not 
alone under our various trials. Others have- 
had the same allotment, and been sustained’ 
even unto the end, and here comes in the: 
benefit to be derived from the visits and sym- 
pathetic labors of such committees as now 
stand appointed. 

os 

In this very busy world our thoughts come 
and go, and are sometimes little heeded. Did 
we more frequently stop them in their flight, 
and hold them long enough to examine and 
analyze them closely, we would sometimes: 
discover they bore a message to arrest us in 
our hurry, perchance a word of caution, per- 
chance a reminder of what- has been, and 


should not be again, perchance a truth al-. 


ready known to us, but well-nigh forgotten— 
a something from which we might derive 
profit, but we do not take time to accept 
the offered help, and so the thought 
wings its way, and is soon among the things 
that were but are not, and now are forever 
lost to us. 

As I write, a reminder comes to me that 
this world is not our abiding place, This: 
thought, if allowed to come in and perform 
its mission, may stimulate our spiritual ener- 
gies and break up the false rest that is, per- 
haps unconsciously, gaining hold upon us and 
stifling those promptings to self-examination 
which would show us how our accounts stand 
as stewards of many gifts and graces. ' 

Closely connected with the great and gen- 
erally admitted fact that this world is not our 
abiding place, we find the exhortation, 
“ What thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” that these gifts and graces may be so 
used as to minister to our preparation for the 
enjoyment of a higher life, when the veil of 
flesh shall be removed, and the full glory of 
the spiritual be revealed. 
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It may be well often to make the inquiry, 
Are these gifts so used, or are they wasted on 
unworthy objects, thus lowering our desires 
to a standard of mundane perceptions? 

The proper .regulation of our thoughts 
would greatly promote a healthful spiritual 
growth, and prevent the now frequent waste 
of mental power. Unrestrained thought, 
alike with supineness, causes this waste, and 
where there is waste there is always loss, and 
we find ourselves outside of that Divine econ- 
omy which should regulate the inner as well 
as the outer world. 


~ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. — 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 5, 1881. 





To a CoRRESPONDENT.— We sometimes 
receive communications conveying friendly 
advice to us as editors, and sometimes, though 
rarely, censure. While we desire to profit 
‘by both these when we can, we seldom pub- 
lish them, not seeing that any good which 
may be intended by the writers would be pro- 
moted thereby. 

We can assure the correspondent who writes 
us, that the contents of our paper are mainly 
intended for “ the quiet and aged class,” that 
there are many others among our subscribers 
to whom it is a welcome visitant, and whose 
approval, sometimes expressed, is cheering 
and encouraging. : 

We profess to conduct a Friends’ paper, 
and we could not, if we would, compete with 
the general periodical literature of the day, 
which, in its wide range of subjects, is no 
doubt attractive to the younger class of 
readers. 

If our correspondent will consult the past 
-volumes of Friends’ Intelligencer, we think he 
-will find that some of “the vital subjects of 
the times” have a place in it. We welcome 
essays of this kind, when the subjects are 
treated of in accordance with the principles 
of Friends, and in a style suitable for publi- 
cation.. 

We are glad to be able to say that we know 
none of the class of young men alluded to by 
.our friend, but if there are such in his local- 
ity, they are surely past being benefitted by 
enlarging the scope of our paper; their case 


Report OF THE Boarp or Pusiic CHar- 
1T1E8.—The report of this body for the year 
1880, as submitted to the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, has been furnished us. It is 
a book of over 400 pages, and embraces full 
statistics by counties, of the jails and alms- 
houses of the State, and of the prisons, hos- 
pitals, reformatories, homes and other insti- 
tutions supported wholly or in part by the 
State, also of those under the management of 
associations and charitable organizations. 


The Commissioner’s report’ refers to the ap- 
pointment, “in conformity with an act of as- 
sembly,” of county visiting committees, who 
perform the service of inspectors of jails, 
poor-houses and other public institutions with- 
out compensation. Two hundred active, in- 
telligent and well-known citizens are thus en- 
gaged, and by correspondence keep the Board 
well advised of the condition and manage- 
ment of the various institutions placed, by 
law, under its supervision. 

Of the condition of the county jails they 
report that since the organization of the Board 
a general advance has been made in the con- 
struction and discipline of penal and correc- 
tional institutions in the State, yet too many 
continue to be “seminaries of vice and im- 
morality ”—a disgrace to the counties which 
tolerate them and to the Commonwealth itself. 

In view of these facts, the Legislature is 
asked to enact laws authorizing and em- 
powering the authorities of the Common- 
wealth to take such action as will compel the 
commissioners of a county to erect the build- 
ings required by law where they have failed 
to do so, that the regulations for imprisoning 
persons in the county jails may be fully com- 
plied with. 

Under the head of Children in Poor and 
Almshouses, it is stated that “in the last five 
years over 10,000 children have been ad- 
mitted to the poorhouses of the State. Here 
they are brought up in an atmosphere of 
pauperism which is calculated to taint all 
their future lives, and to fasten upon the com- 
munity a hereditary class of paupers from 
generation to generation. A case is cited of 


should excite alarm in the minds of concerned | a boy 13 years old who, with his mother and 
Friends, and calls for privete, earnest Chris- | grandmother, are inmates of one of the poor- 


tian labor. 





houses, the latter having been there for 20 
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years. The draft of an act to prevent the ad- 
mission and retention of any child between 
the ages of two and sixteen in any almshouses 
(unless unfit for family care) is submitted to 
the Legislature. 

The whole number of paupers in the sixty 
almshouses of the State is 9,999. This does 
not include the insane in Philadelphia alms- 
house. There were admitted in all these du- 
ring the year, 17,797, a decrease of 4,000 as 
compared with the previous year. Over 42 
per cent. of these are enumerated as able- 
bodied men and women, children over 16 
years of age being included. It is a sorrow- 
ful statement that one-sixth of the population 
of our almshouses are children. 

During the past year nearly 300 insane 
persons have been removed from county alms- 
houses to the different State hospitals, where 
the improved sanitary conditions and the 
skilled medical treatment will, it is believed, 
restore many to reason and to their families. 
There is now sufficient accommodation for all 
the indigent insane in the State. 

Honorable mention is made of the value 
of the various orphanages and homes for 
friendless children, established and supported 
by private charity, and attention is directed 
to the fact that adequate provision has not 
yet been made for all the neglected and 
friendless, who must, if not cared for, fill the 
ranks of pauperism, and add to the social 
evils that result therefrom. 

Much is done for the children of the pauper 
class, to infuse into their young minds a de- 
sire for better surroundings and more com- 
fortable ways of living. Our sewingsschools 
and evening classes are reaching forth the 
helping hand, but we are yet a long way off 
from any certain solution of this perplexing 
question. 





CuLTuRE AND RE xicion.—We are again 
in receipt of an excellent book (No. 50, Stan- 
dard Series) from I. K. Funk & Co., New 
York. “Culture and Religion, in some of 
their Principal Relations,” by Principal J.C. 
Shairp, is so clear and fair an exposition of 
the subject treated that it can hardly fail to 
interest all thoughtful readers who are desir- 
ous of learning what aspect it has to a man 
who combines very high culture with deep 


religious convictions, and who stands in the 
position of teacher to young aspirants for 
religious culture. 

An extract from the fifth and last lecture 
of the series contained in the book will be 
found in another column of this paper. 





Norto American Review.—Among the 
many interesting and valuable publications 
which come before us and claim our atten- 
tion, we can conscientiously accord a high 
place to the North American Review, believe 
ing it is doing a good work in presenting seri- 
ously, and in a non-partisan spirit, those sub- 
jects prominent in the public thought of the 
times, in such a manner as to do justice to 
both sides of important questions. 

We consider it of great value, and do not 
hesitate to say that it is calculated to awaken 
vigorous and healthy thought upon those sub- 
jects on which American citizens are required 
to exercise judgment. 








DIED. 


COBURN.—On Second mo. 2d, 1881, Eliza- 
beth F., wife of the late Henry Coburn, and 
daughter of Elizabeth M. Matthews and the 
late John H. Fuller. 


CONROW.—On Second month 22d, 1881, 
at his residence, in Buckingham, Kankakee 
county, Ill., Wm. L. Conrow, aged 42 years. 


FOGG.—On Fourth-day, the 9th of Second 
mo., 1881, at Mullica Hill, N. J., of cancerous 
tumor, Sarah K., wife of Joseph T. Fogg, in 
the 48th year of her age. 

She was a member and Elder of Woolwich 
Particular and Piles Grove Monthly Meetings. 
Her loving and cheerful disposition endeared 
her to all who knew her. 


HARVEY.—On Second month 17th, 1881, 
at his residence, in Upper Makefield, Bucks 
county, Pa., after a short illness, of pneumonia, 
Kinsey Harvey, Sr., a member of Wrights- 
town Monthly Meeting. 


STUCKERT.— On the 8th of Second month, 
1881, in Philadelphia, Pa., Priscilla T, Stuck- 
ert, in the 84th year of her age. 


SUTTON.—On the 17th of Second month, 
1881, at Weston, Baltimore county, Md., Eliz- 
abeth M., wife of James L. Sutton, in the 68th 
year of her age, a valued member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

For many years she was Clerk of both the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, which i- 
tion she filled to the entire satisfaction of her 
friends until compelled by declining health 
to resign. Useful and practical in all the rela- 
tions of life, she has gone from our midst leav- 
ing an example worthy of emulation. The 
funeral, which took place from Friends’ Meet- 
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ing-house, Lombard street, Seventh-day after- 
noon, 19th, was marked with that simplicity 
characteristic of our dear friend. 


WARNER.—On the 4th of Second month, 
1881, at his residence, in Wrightstown, Bucks 
county, Pa., after a protracted illness, Thomas 
Warner, a member of Wrightstown Monthly 
Meeting. 





JOHN DUNCAN. 


On the last day of 1880, the University of 
Aberdeen was presented with a herbarium of 
eleven hundred and thirty-one specimens of 
the British flora, gathered, preserved, named, 
and localized by an aged country weaver who 
lives near Alford in Aberdeenshire. He is 
no ordinary man, as the accumulation of such 
a botanical collection is alone sufficient to 
prove. It represents a portion only of the 
scientific labors of nearly fifty years, for much 
of these have been destroyed by time and the 
moth. John Duncan was born Dec. 24, 1794 
His parents were very poor, and could afford 
him only the merest rudiments of even the 
three R’s, as then taught. He learned to 
read by — his way through the text in 
church. His writing has ever been very rude, 
but distinct; and his spelling is such an ex- 
ample of the phonetic as would delight Mr. 
Pitman. He was early sent to work, and be- 
came a “customer weaver,” making into cloth 
the flax and wool sent to his home by his 
neighbors. During the greater part of his 
long life, he has dwelt in the valley of the 
Don, and for nearly thirty years in the same 
cottage. This cottage forms one end of a line 
of dwellings, the other belonging to a ditch- 
er’s family, who prepare his simple meals. 
He occupies a single room, filled with the 
looms and other implements of his trade, open 
to the thatched roof, his bed resting on some 
deals laid across the rafters, and reached by 
means of a ladder. In this narrow space, 
John Duncan has lived for twenty-eight years, 
a solitary man, in serene contentment, upright 
and religious, working laboriously for an hon- 
est living, cheered only by the friendship of 
a few, his love of books and his devotion to 
the study of plants, which he has prosecuted 
with a single-minded enthusiasm that is as 
rare as it is beautiful. 
theology, and general literature are unusual- 
ly numerous and costly for a poor man.... 

From his earliest days, 
play on the green cliffs of the high, conglo- 
merate coast of Kincardine, John Duncan 
had an intense love of plants, and, long be- 


His books on botany, they will exercise, 


was a remarkable man of great individuality 
and ability, and, though twenty years his jun- 
ior, at once gained over him an ascendency of 
the best kind, and inspired him with an ardent 
friendship that has been the sweetest solace 
of his long solitude. When these two men met, 
Charles was a gardener; and, under his gui- 
dance, John at once began the systematic 
study of botany. They soon conquered the 
flora of the vale of Alford. John, having his 
time as a home-weaver, extended his excur- 
sions to greater distances, and, before very 
long, did the most of the country. The enthu- 
siasm with which these two humble men pros- 
ecuted their studies was wonderful, the morn- 
ing light often surprising them at their work 
of classifying, drying, and arranging their 
accumulated treasures. The want of text- 
books of the science was sorely felt by them. 
In order to extend his knowledge of the flora. 
of Scotland, John used to take harvest work 
to different parts of the country, till he had 
traversed most of the north of Scotland. His 
knowledge of plants was minute and scientific ; 
and the abundant technical terms were used 
with ease, and intelligently understood by the 
help of a Latin dictionary. He had an unu- 
sual acquaintance with the habits, history, and 
uses of all the plants he gathered. 

John kept his collection neatly laid down 
in volumes made by himself of newspapers of 
the period, of tea-paper, which he thought a 
good protection against moths, and of other 
homely materials scented with camphor. His 
plants are divided into four books, including 
many ferns, grasses, mosses, lichens, beside an 
almost complete collection of the flora of Al- 
ford, many of the plants being now uncom- 
mon. 

The presentation of his herbarium has re- 
vealed the sad fact that, independent as he 
has ever been, working up to nearly his eigh- 
ty-sixth year, he has lately been compelled, 
from paralysis, to depend on the parish for 
his daily bread. His books would bring a 
considerable sum, but he cannot bring himself 
to part with these dear companions of his life. 
His beloved plants he would not barter for 
heaps of gold; and he has therefore present- 
ed them to the Aberdeen University, where 
it is hoped, an inspired im- 


| pulse over many generations of students priv- 


ileged to examine these far-fetched treasures. 


when he used to | — Nature. 


onsntbiinaenmn 
TRAIN CATCHING. 
The exertion may not be of long duration, 


fore he began their scientific study, collected | and, except on very rare occasions, when it 
them for their medicinal uses. It was not till | “seems to upset” him a little, the effect may 
he was forty years of age, when he was intro-| be rapidly over and soon forgotten, but the 
duced to Charles Black, that he commenced | strain on the heart and blood vessels is vio- 
Charles | lent while it lasts, and although unnoticed at 


the study of botany as a science. 
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the time may lead to mischief. Prolonged 
severe exertion in the youth who has not been 
properly trained against the effort is apt to 
work irreparable, though perhaps at the time 
unsuspected, injury to the heart. Herein lies 
the great danger of amateur athletism. Cal- 
low youth, and even young men, who have 
lain idle during the winter, feel the vivifying 
influence of spring, and in giving rein to their 
sudden appetite for exercise not infrequently 
do themselves life-long injury. The voluntary 
muscles can be rested when fatigued, and 
they soon recognize their exhaustion; but 
the case is different with the heart, blood ves- 
sels and involuntary muscular tissue else- 
where. It is not so susceptible to the sense 
of exhaustion, and may suffer much mischief 
unconsciously to their possessor. Many cases 
of organic diseases are caused in this manner 
without the cognizance of the victim.— Lancet. 


—____ 0 - 


WHITTIER’S NEW POEM. 


THE PRELUDE TO THE KING’S MISSIVE AND 
OTHER POEMS.”’ 


‘“* T spread a scanty board too late; 
The old-time guests for whom I wait 
Come few and slow, methinks to-day. 
Ah! who could hear my messages 
Across the dim unsounded seas 
On which so many have sailed away. 


‘* Come, then, old friends, who linger yet, 
And let us meet, as we have met, 

Once more beneath this low sunshine ; 
And grateful for the good we’ve known, 
The riddles solved, the ills outgrown, 

Shake hands upon the border-line. 


‘* The favor, asked too oft before, 
From your indulgent ears, once more 
I crave, and, if belated lays 
To slower, feebler measures move, 
The silent sympathy of love 
To me is dearer now than praise. 


‘* And ye, O younger friends, for whom 
My hearth and heart keep open room, 
Come smiling through the shadows long, 
Be with me while the sun goes down, 
And with your cheerful voices drown 
The minor of my even-song. 


“ For, equal through the day and night, 
The wise Eternal oversight 
And love and power and righteous will 
Remain! the law of destiny 
The best for each and all must be, 
And life its promise shall fulfill.” 





THE LEOPARD CUBS. 


Out in the offing lay the ship, 
One tropic summer day; 

That was to bear the teacher home, 
Three thousand miles away ; 

And, gathered for a last farewell, 
Around him pressed a crowd 

Of dusky followers, on the beach, 
Who wept and sobbed aloud. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Upon the surf, the native boat, 
Vaiting to waft him o’er 
The white-capped breakers, churned and 
chafed 

Against the pebbly shore. 
His soul was sad with toil and pain, 

So lately had he won 
From rites of fetich savagery 

These children of the sun. 


But soon the last good-by was said, 
For he must be afloat; 
And with a prayer upon his lips 
He ti into the boat, 
And, stopping, heard a cry, and saw 
Come rushing o’er the sand 
A lad who held a leopard-cub 
Aloft in either hand. 


Mas’ teacher, see! De mudder beast, 
Me watch her go—den u 

Me creep into de den and fetch 
De little spotted > 

Dis ebery ting me hab to bring 
For pay de captain fee ; 

Me want to learn big English so, 
Wid you across de sea! 


Mas’ teacher, take de boy along! 
De pups dey no shall bite; 

Me keep him in me bosom close, 
An’ watch him day and night. 
De ’Meriky man, he buy him glad; 

Dollars an’ dollars pay. 
Me know big English—me go teach 
Big English den some day.”’ 


Dim-eyed, the teacher left the shore, 
And o’er the breakers’ swell 

He still could see the Grebo lad, 
As rose the boat and fell, 

Lying in silent, hopeless grief, 
Stretched out upon the sands, 

While in his breast the leopard-cubs 
Nestled, and licked his hands. 

— Margaret J. Preston. 





CONVERSATION. 


We are all more inclined to bestow our at- , 
tention upon what is rare and exceptional, than 
upon what is continually going on around us. 
Yet the influence’of the former is as nothing 
compared with that of the latter. The storm, 
with all its sublimity, is a far less potent agent 
in nature than the quiet and constant dew, 
which daily refreshes the earth; yet the for- 
mer excites the attention of all, while the lat- 
ter ishardly thought of. So it is in the affairs 
of human life, the rare events are alone deemed 
significant, while those of daily and hourly 
occurrence, though far more influential, remain 
unnoticed. 

One of these powerful, but unperceived, 
forces in social life is conversation. Coming, 


as it does, so frequently, at such irregular in- 
tervals, and without, premeditation, it is sel- 
dom deemed of much importance, and is hard- 
ly ever made the subject of thought or plan. 
Yet so much of mutual benefit or injury, so 
much of harmony or discord, so much of 
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pleasure or pain, depend upon the way in 
which this daily practice is carried on, that it 
surely deserves more than a passing consider- 
ation. Even those who admit the influence of 
conversation place its chief value on its being 
free and unconstrained, and shrink from sub- 
mitting it to the guidance of rules. Yet, while 
everything of a stiff and artificial nature 
should be carefully excluded, and the natur- 
al outflow of each mind should have free 
course, noone can seriously contemplate the 
potency of conversation as an educator and 
influencer, without desiring to see it placed 
upon as high a level as possibie and purified 
from the many defects which too frequently 
characterize it. 
Among the many principles which under- 
lie good conversation, there are none more 
commonly violated than those of respect and 
tenderness. For the mutual expression of 
thought and feeling the first necessity is the 
perfect liberty of such expression. Too often 
this liberty is infringed by the disrespect with 
which spoken sentiments are treated. They 
may be derided or ignored, or contradicted 
by those who think and feel differently. Such 
a reception draws forth the angry or bitter 
word from the high-tempered and closes the 
lips of the more gentle and dignified. This 
is often the case in family intercourse. Here 
are united those who, though allied in blood, 
are yet dissimilar in age, occupations and 
tastes, and there is apt to be an unconscious 
any in conversation. The very aged and 
the very young will be silenced by a lack of 
sympathy ; the brother will ridicule his sister’s 
opinion, and the whole family intercourse, 
which, recurring so frequently, might be a 
most efficient agent for both pleasure and pro- 
fit, will thus be turned into an opportunity 
. for the promotion of ill-feeling and discontent. 
It is not of course supposable that the various 
sentiments uttered are equally true or wise— 
that is not the point—but they have an equal 
claim to kind and respectful treatment, patient 
forbearance, and, wherever possible, manifest 
appreciation. In proportion to the degree in 
which this spirit is maintained, and a sympa- 
thetic feeling nourished, will conversation 
yield the grateful fruits of which it is capable. 

One very important factor in the best con- 
versation is the talent of drawing a person out, 
or leading him to express his best thoughts 
in his best manner. This is a rare gift involv- 
ing the utmost delicacy and tact, but when 
exercised successfully is of the utmost value. 
Margaret Fuller possessed a larger share of 
this power than almost any one of her day, 
and those with whom she conversed frequently 
expressed astonishment at the unwonted flu- 
ency and ease with which they were able to 
utter the thoughts which her suggestions had | 
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awakened within them. Her sympathies were 
so keen and her tastes so pure that she always 
detected the finest parts of her friends’ mental 
and moral natures, and by a remarkable mag- 
netism she produced a kind of electric current 
between herself and them which dissolved all 
feelings of shyness and reticence, and brought 
out the best that was within them. To some 
extent this talent may be cultivated by all, 
and nothing is more conducive to it than the 
sympathetic spirit which seeks to approve 
rather than to criticise, and takes more pleas- 


ure in the success of others than in self-asser- 
tion. 








All who really desire to receive and confer 


the benefit of superior conversation must en- 
deavor gently to lead it to worthy topics. 
Much that is frivolous, gossipy, and even 
worse, now spoils our social intercourse. If 
those who lament this would only try in their 
own sphere, not by any stately or formal intro- 
duction of unwelcome themes, but by natural 


and easy suggestions, to lead the conversation 
a little higher, and to interest those engaged 
in it in subjects more worthy of attention, 
much would be done towards improving the 
influence of this potent factor in society. Cer- 
tainly no one who honestly desires the eleva- 
tion of social and domestic life can afford to 
neglect this important. means, and whoever 
will earnestly endeavor to purify the tone and 
raise the character of the conversation in which 
he takes a part, and infuse into it respect, sym- 
pathy and good-will, cannot fail to become a 
real benefactor to his race.—Public Ledger. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SANITARY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


One of the ministers of Chicago addressed 
the? physicians of that city, recently, upon 
their relations to sanitary and social reforms, 
in which he expressed his concern that they 
should realize their opportunities for high 
service. 

The discourse gave evidence of true life. 
It was reported in the Inter-Ocean, from 
which the following is clipped: 

“The speaker first dwelt on the necessity 
every man was under of specific excellence 
and eminence in his trade, business or profes- 
sion. At the same time there should be an 
overflow of interest and energy for the bene- 
fit of the community, to which most men owe 
a greater debt than they are ever likely to 
pay. There are evils to be remedied and 
wrongs to be righted, afflicting society at 
large, which come peculiarly within the pro- 
vince of each profession. The door of each 
profession opens right into some public peril, 
with which the members of that ‘profession 
are peculiarly acquainted. Men in the medi- 
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cal profession uncover and touch the sore side 
of life. They have occasion to lift the lids 
and look in on the pestilent breeding pits of 
the community. They see physical and moral 
distempers in their sources. They cannot be 
medical men without an understanding of 
them, and much better understanding of them 
than is possible to any other class or order. 
Hence, as respects improvements along these 
lines by which life shall be made sounder, 
and houses and shops and mills and cities 
sweeter, the doctors have a well-defined mis- 
sion. That mission will not be fulfilled till 
communities learn that the laws of health are 
the laws of God, and that to break them is a 
crime. The medical profession has come to a 
recognition of this duty, and to it belongs in 
large part the credit of establishing laws of 
sanitary science, and discussions and boards 
and organizations which look to such better- 
ments in material conditions, that every child 
born in the world shall have a better start 
and freer chance to live his life and do his 
work. To efforts in this direction is due the 
fact that the average of human life has been 
lengthened full one quarter within the last 
fifty years in Christian countries, and the 
steady gain of men in vitality, strength and 
capacity of endurance. But this work is only 
begun. We look to them as captains in the 
great crusades against filth, dissipation, bad 
air, bad water, badly constructed homes, bad 
food supplies and bad surroundings. If each 
profession will do its part, and every man do 
what he can, under our free institutions and 
with our immense privileges, we will build up 
the best pattern of manhood the world has 
ever seen.” 


. A. P. 


From the Independent. 
THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS—AMONG THE 
ARCHIVES—THINGS NEW AND OLD. 

BY SUSAN E. WALLACE. 

North of the El Palacio, the sounding title 
of the mud-built executive mansion of New 
Mexico, is a waste spot of earth, covering 
perhaps half an acre. It contains neither 
grass, weeds, nor moss, not even a straggling 
sage-bush or forlorn cactus; nothing but 
bare desert sand and a solitary cotton-wood 
tree, whose luxuriant leafage gives no sign of 
its struggle for life in a region waterless ten 
mouths of the year. High adobe walls abound 
the sterile enclosure on two sides; the third 
is occupied by government buildings; and 
the fourth is partly wall and partly aban- 
doned offices, always locked and unused since 
the brave days when the Spaniards lorded it 

like princes in “ The Palace.” 
Ever a lover of lonesome places, I had 
often wistfully eyed these mysterious apart- 
ments; and one day, being sadly in want of 






























entertainment, hunted up the keys and sallied 
across the back yard, determined to explore 
the secret places. The first door I tried to 
open was made of heavy double plank, stud- 
ded with broad headed nails. I fitted a key 
into the rough, old-fashioned lock, and push- 
ing with all my strength, it slowly swung on 
rusty hinges, into a room, perhaps seventeen 
by twenty feet in size, barely high enough for 
a man to stand upright in. As I stepped on 
the loose pine boards of the floor, a swarm of 
mice scampered to their burrows in the walls, 
and the death-like smell of mildew and decay 
smote the afflicted sense. Well for the chroni- 
cles is it there are no rats in the territory. 
Involuntarily I paused at the entrance, to let 
the ghosts fly out ; and several minutes passed 
before my eyes, accustomed to the darkness 
of this treasure house, could see the shame of 
its neglect. 

I had entered the historie room of New 
Mexico! Tumbled into barrels and boxes, 
tossed on the floor in moist piles, lay the writ- 
ten records of events stretching over a period 
of more than jthree hundred years, the ar- 
chives of a province known as Nueva Es- 
pagiia, large as France. In an atmosphere 
less dry than this they would have rotted ages 
ago. Nothing but the extreme purity of the 
air saved them from destruction. 

It was mid-winter, and melted snow slowly 
trickled through the primitive roofing of mud: 
and gravel. The sun shone brightly, and, 
though days had passed since the last white 
spot disappeared from the surface of the 
earth, still a hideous ooze filtered through the 
ashes and clay overhead and dripped in inky 
streams down the pine rafters and walls. I am 
told the house was anciently used as a stable. 
If the first Spanish commandants and gov- 
ernor-generals kept their horses in this win- 
dowless cave, sorry am I for the gallant steeds 
they professed to love next to their knightly 
honor and the ladies. 

The names of some of the Conquestadores 
have faded from history, and others live only 
in tradition. Nearly all the earlier important 
records have been destroyed. They accumu- 
lated rapidly in immense masses, and the 
heavy lumber was shifted from place to place 
to make room for things more valued by offi- 
cials. Careless hands and the slow wear of 
time were not as effectual in blotting them 
out as a certain chief executive—a lineal 
descendant of Genseric, appointed by the 
President of the United States—who made 
his administration memorable by building a 
bonfire of parchments and papers, filled with 
priceless material, never to be replaced. He 
also sold a quantity as waste paper. By happy 
accident, a portion of this merchandise was 
afterward recovered, though one might think 
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it as well employed in wrapping tea and 
sugar as going to decay in this neglected den. 

e grow indignant over the spirit which 
could not spare one reader of the picture wri- 
ting of the Aztecs or the quippus of Peru. 
What shall we say of the man in authority 
who, in the best age of culture and research, 
abuses a trust like this, who deliberately fired 
whole wagon loads of manuscripts of the 
deepest interest to the archeologist, the histo- 
rian and student ? 

He had not even the excuse of the first 
Archbishop of Mexico, who burnt a mountain 
of manuscripts in the market-place, stigma- 
tizing them as magic scrolls; and was more 
guilty than Cardinal Ximines, who, in the 
trial by fire alone, could exorcise the sorcery 
concealed in the Arabic manuscripts of 
Grenada. 

The delusions of fifteen hundred years are 
not easily put to flight and there might be a 
drop of charity for the bigotry and intoler- 
ance of the Spaniard; but the destroyer of 
history in New,Mexico has no defence. I sup- 

ress his name. An archeologist from New 
En land is now busy among a heap of the 
sold documents piled away in the back room 
of an old shop by a citizen of Santa Fé, who 
foresaw that they might one day be of inter- 
est, possibly of value. 

It was my pleasant work to help in over- 
hauling the state papers, and the quiet hours 
of rummaging were well rewarded. I let the 
blessed sunlight into the cavernous hole, and 
seated on a camp stool, made luxurious by 
sheepskin drapery, dug out from under masses 
of printed matter of recent date, official docu- 
ments, letters, copies of reports and despatches, 
marking political changes from 1580, when 
Santa Fé was founded by Don Antonio de 
Espego, to the year 1879. The province at 
first was ruled by military governors, ap- 
pointed by the viceroys of Mexico, and com- 
munication with them and with Spain was so 
rare they reigned as despots, in haughty pride 
of place, and bitterly abused their power to 
kill, enslave, plunder and subdue the heathen 
claimed for an inheritance. 

The first MS. opened bore the date of 1620. 
It was illuminated with heavy seals and 
signed with strange puzzling rubicas ; but the 
signature was completely effaced. It was 
part of a frozen chunk, tied with hempen 
cord, and peeled off a block wet through and 
through. The excellence of the parchment 
like paper kept it from dissolving into a 
lump of sticky pulp. 

Some papers were soaked so it was neces- 
sary to spread them on boards, to be dried 
in the sun, before being deposited in a place 
of safety. Rich treasure for the mining of 
the future historian. The eternal west wind 





torn from the book of human fate, and a 


when Madame de Maintenon, at the court of 
the king, who was worshiped as a demi-god, 
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fluttered mockingly among crumpled leaves 


sudden gust whirled a yellow scrap high up 
in the branches of the cottonwood tree. With 
the help of a Mexican boy, I rescued from 
ruin what proved a portion of the journal of 
Otervin, military commandant of Nueva Es- 
pagia, who undertook to reduce the Pueblos 
to subjection in 1681, and found them too 
many for him. , 

Mixed with high heaps of worthless trash 
were worn and water-stained fragments, pre- 
cious as the last leaves of the Sybil. These, 
pieced together, were smoothed with care and 
laid by for after reference. Poor, perishing 
records of ambitions baffled and hopes unful- 
filled; and, dreaming over the names of men 
who sought immortality on earth and now 


the law that any lasting condition is impossi- 
ble in the hurrying march we call life, where 
nothing is constant but change, nothing cer- 
tain but death. 

Through the lazy Mexican afternoons | 
groped along the musty annals with steady 
purpose, and in the shadowy history wandered 
back two centuries. Among the MSS. I lived 
in the days when William of Orange fought 
the grand battle which decided the fate of the 
Stuarts and established English dominion 
over the seas; when the sun of Poland was 
sinking in endless night with the dying Sobi- 
eski, our patriot hero of early romance, whose 
name, consecrated by poetry and heroism, 
dwells in memory with Emmet and Kossuth ; 


sleep forgotten, I deeply felt their teaching— 


was writing long letters of the fatigues of 
court, and how she worried from morning till 
midnight, trying to reconcile the irreconcila- 
ble, and amuse the old tyrant, who was past 
being amused. Spain had been shaken by 
desperate wars, and out of armies nursed in 
victories came a host of adventurers to the 
New World, where glory and fortune were 
reported as waiting for every newcomer. They 
were not colonists, emigrants, as with us, who 
had everything to gain and nothing to lose; 
but men of the sword, used to command, who 
loved no music so well as trumpet and drum, 
the rattle and clang of arms. Reckless gam- 
blers as Spaniards have been in all ages, 
everywhere, they were ready to stake vast 
possessions on a venture in mines reported 
richer than ancient Ophir, and to risk assured 
fame for possible conquest among nations 
whose walled cities were described as equal to 
the best strongholds of Islam. The rich, medi- 
eval glow enveloping some of the reports 
charms the literary forager, not overfond of 
statistics, who loves no figures so well as fig- 
| ures of speech. Men in their summer prime 
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organized roving expeditions in quest of for- 
tune, gallant freebooters, made ferocious by 
greed of gold, who started gaily, as to a re- 
gatta, for the unexplored province of Nueva 
Espagiia. 

They found the promised land one of which 
the greater part must forever remain an unin- 
habitable magnificence. Yet everything re- 
minded them of old Spain, especially of the 
Castiles. The chain of snowy peaks, acces- 
sible only to the untamable Apache, projected 
against the speckless blue the blade of white 
teeth which suggested the name of Sierra 
Nevada. The dry, scorched table-lands, league 
after league, stretching away under the blaz- 
ing sun a shadeless desert, were like the mesas 
in the dreariest portions of the kingdom of 
Philip, and the mud hovels of adobe, with 
open apertures for windows, were a perpetual 
reminder of the homeless habitations of the 
Castilian peasantry. 

The few rich valleys (pasturas) capable of | 
cultivation by irrigation were not unlike the | 
vegas of the East, and little streams of melted 
snow-water, filtered down from the “iced 
mountain top,” cold as snow, clear as glass, 
still bear the lovely names of the rills spark- 
ling along the Alpujarras. 

The old hidalgoes looked for better things 
than half-naked savages, mud huts and stunted 
cornfields. Sterile and forbidding as the coun- 
try appeared, they believed an inheritance 
was reserved for them behind the gloomy 
mountain walls, beyond the awful canyon, 


equaled by no other people on the face of the 
earth, they pushed on and on through the 
very heart of the wilderness, nearly to the 
present site of Omaha. This was more than 


three hundred years ago; yet are the novel- | 


writers complaining that we have no antiquity, 
no mystery, no dim lights and deep shadows, 
where the imagination of the story-teller may 
flower out in fancies rich and strange. 

Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
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SAMUEL LISTER AND HIS SILK WASTE. 


Accident showed him a new world that 
was waiting to be conquered. Going one day 
into a London warehouse he came upon a 
pile of rubbish which strongly attracted‘his at- 
tention. He had never seen anything like it 
before. He inquired what it was, and was 
told that it was silk waste. “What do you 
do with it?” he asked. “Sell it for rubbish, 
that is all,” was the answer ; “ it is impossible | 
to do anything else with it.” Mr. Lister felt 
it, poked his nose into it, and pulled it about 
in a manner that astonished the London ware- | 
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housemen. It was neither agreeable to the 
feel, the smell, nor the touch, but simply a 
mass of knotty, dirty, impure stuff, full of 
bits of stick and dead mulberry leaves. In 
the end Mr. Lister made the offer of a half- 
penny a pound for the “rubbish,” and the 
sale was there and then concluded, the vendor 
being especially pleased to get rid of it on 
such advantageous terms. 

When Mr. Lister got this ‘‘ rubbish” down 
to Manningham he spent a good deal of time 
in analyzing and dissecting it, and he came to 
the conclusion that there was something to be 
done with it. He found silk waste was treated 
all the world over as he had seen it treated in 
the London warehouse—as “rubbish.” Mr. 
Lister now set his heart upon inventing ma- 
chinery that should be able to manipulate this 
waste and imperfect product of the silk worm 
into fabrics that should vie in appearance with 


materials manufactured from the perfect co- 


coon. He engaged a number of skilled 
workmen from foreign countries—men well 
acquainted with the manufacture of silk in all 
its branches—and although at first they 
viewed their master’s experiments on silk 
waste with suspicion and distrust, they even- 
tually came to think with him that there was 
“something in it.” Mr. Lister spent £360,000 
in perfecting machinery for the manufacture 
of silk waste before he ever made a single 
shilling by it. 

In the year 1835 iMr. Lister had accom- 


| plished his task; he had subjected silk waste 
where the black, rushing river is shut in by | 
sheer precipices fifteen hundred feet high. | 
Sustained by a faculty of self-persuasion | 


to so many intricate and delicate operations 
that he was able to manufacture from it 
velvet fabrics of great beauty. Many ma- 


| chines had to be invented—machines on a 


very gigantic scale—befere the preparatory 
processes could be successfully mastered, and 
when this had been done, there was the velvet 
loom to bring into operation. This loom— 
which is the invention of Mr. Reixach, a 


|Spaniard—gradually grew into a tangible 


fact, however, and it is considered to be a 
magnum opus as an invention. Mr. Lister 
bought this patent and engaged the inventor’s 
son to superintend its carrying out. 

Mr. Lister also made extensive arrange- 
ments for producing the raw material in its 
perfect form on an estate of his own; he ac- 
cordingly purchased an estate of 1,000 acres 
in Assam. It was found, however, that the 
difficulty of obtaining labor in that part of 
our Eastern dependency was so great that the 
idea of producing raw silk there had to be 
abandoned, and the, estate was transformed 
into a tea plantation, and has been used as 
such ever since. More recently Mr. Lister 
has become possessed of extensive estates in 
the Punjab and Dehra Dun, where the Assa- 
mese worm has been introduced with con- 
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siderable success, and where also the Italian 
and Japanese worms are being largely cul- 
tivated. The Assamese worm, it may be 
mentioned, does not feed upon the mulberry 
tree, but upon the castor-oil plant, and ‘pro- 
duces five crops a year, the leaves of the 
plant remaining fresh all the year round. 

Everything that enters within the gates of 
Manningham Mills is utilized in some shape 
or other, a surprising variety of articles be- 
ing produced in all from silk waste. The 
following may be enumerated by way of ex- 
ample: Silk velvets, velvets with a silk pile 
and a cotton back, silk carpets, imitation 
sealskin, plush, velvet ribbons, corded _rib- 
bons, sewing silks, Japanese silks, poplins, 
silk cleaning-cloths for machinery, bath- 
towels, floor-cloths, dish-cloths, ete. And all 
these from the once-despised silk waste! The 
consequence has been that silks have been 
greatly cheapened, and that a material which 
was regarded as worthless has come to have a 
value in the market, the price obtained for 
silk waste being now very greatly in excess of 
the original price paid by Mr. Sede 
don Society. 





ITEMS. 


THE losses of cattle on the great Western 
ranges during the winter snow storms is esti- 
mated at 500,000 head. 


THE elevators in St. Louis are busy loading 
barges with wheat and corn for foreign ship- 
ment by way of New Orleans. 


CoaL has been found near Dominion City, 
Manitoba. Samples sent to Chicago have 
been pronounced excellent in quality 


THIRTY-SIX successive shocks of earth- 
quake have occurred at St. Michael’s, in the 
Azores. One church and 200 houses have fal- 
jen in, and several persons have been killed. 


In the Rhode Island House of Represen- 
tatives on the 25th ult. a resolution was adopt- 
ed submitting to the voters of the State a con- 
stitutional amendment giving school suffrage 
to women. 


A TELEGRAM from Montreal reports the 
sudden death of Joseph, the well-known chief 
of the Oka Indians, at Caughnawaga Village, 
where he has lately been laboring in the ser- 
vice of the Methodists. 


A TERRIBLE DISASTER.—The village of 
Brevieres, in the Department of Savoy, has 
been completely destroyed by two avalanches. 
Fifteen persons were killed. The damage is 
estimated at 250,000 francs. 


THE remains of Dr. Konraden Herenzberg, 
who died in Indianapolis a short timo ago, 
were burned on the 19th ult. in the crematory 
at Washington, Pa. It is the tenth cremation 
at the Washington furnace. 
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A DESPATCH from Cairo announces the 
death of Mariette Pasha, the distinguished 
French Egyptologist. His discoveries among 
the ruins of Memphis, Tanis and elsewhere 
were of the most important character. 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, who is at the head 
of the Bureau of Industrial Statistics for the 
State of Massachusetts, says that, in the vari- 
ous strikes at Fall River, the sum of $1,400,- 
000 has been lost to the operatives through 
idleness. 


A TELEGRAM from Paris on the 24th ult. 
states in relation to the prohibition of Ameri- 
ean pork: ‘‘The Zemps explains that the 
grounds for forbidding the importation of 
American pork are that trichinz were de- 
tected last December in American pork, where- 
upon an investigation was instituted in Paris 
and a large quantity of infected meat was dis- 
covered.”’ 


THE prospectus of the British North At- 
lantic Steam Navigation Company has been 
issued at London. The company has been 
formed for the purpose of establishing a line 
of steamers to be built with a view to facili- 
tating the transportation of cattle from Ameri- 
ca. The capital stock of the company will be 
£500,000. Four steamers of 4,500 tons each 
will be built. 


A ‘FUEL FAMINE,” of alarming propor- 
tions, is reported in Dakota Territory. At 
Sioux Falls telegraph poles have been cut 
down for fuel, the schools are closed, and busi- 
ness generally is suspended. The town has 
been isolated by a snow blockade for several 
days, and no trains are expected there for 
some days to come. At Parker a portion of 
the railroad has been taken up, and the ties 
have been burned. In other places people are 
using corn for fuel. 


THE NORTHERN ELECTRIC LIGHT Com- 
PANY has made to the government what 
seems on its face to be a very liberal offer to 
light the Capitol and the streets of Washington 
by means of electricity. It proposes to girdle 
the dome with 150 lamps of 6,000 candle power 
each; to erect 6 iron towers, from 150 to 200 
feet high, with lanterns, each of which shall 
contain 50 electric lights of the same capacity, 
and to furnish all the conductors, dynamo 
machines (36 in number), steam engines and 
boilers necessary to operate the system for the 
sum of $350,000.— Public Ledger’. 


NOTICES. 


The regular Monthly Meeting of the Phila- 
delphia First-day School Union will be held 
in Race Street Meeting-house, on Sixth-day 
evening, Third month 11th, at 8 o’clock. An 
unusually interesting meeting is anticipated. 
All persons interested in First-day School or 
Mission work are invited to attend. 

JAMES W. JANNEY, Clerk. 





A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association will be held on Seventh-day even- 
ing, Third month 5th, 1881, at 8 o’clock, in 
Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race street. 

W. HEAcOCK, Clerk. 
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